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efore proceeding with my subject, ‘Music Education in Schools and Colleges’, 
B i.e., in educational institutions, I must express my feeling of gratitude towards Sangeet 
Natak Akademi for inviting me to read a paper and participate in the discussions in its Music 
Seminar, the first of its kind in the history of fine arts in India. It is, I think, the first music 
seminar sponsored by our Government through the Akademi it has established and thus 
both deserve congratulations. 
I must ask your forgiveness for placing my ideas before you under the general heading 
"Musical Education in India and its Future’. The general heading will cover subjects like: 


1. Voice Culture; 

2. Notation; 

3. Music teaching in music institutions; 

4. Methods of imparting music education to children, grown-up boys and adults, etc.; 

5. Teaching of music to those who wish to become professional artists and to those 
who wish to learn it as an optional subject along with other subjects; 

6. Music teaching to produce good music teachers. 


IT would like to say a few words with regard to the attitude of our society towards music 
in general. I would like to dwell upon the social development of music in the last decades of 
the last [19th] century and the first five decades of the present [20th] one. In short, I would 
like to make a review of the pre- and post-Independence periods. 

Although a fair number of educated people began to take an interest in the fine arts in 
general at the beginning of the 20th century, music was looked down upon as a spoiler of 
young folk both by the then foreign government and the general society. 

The following were some of the reasons for music being treated thus: 


Lack of education and culture in musicians of the past; 

Its association with professional dancing girls and their associates; 
Vices prevalent among musicians; 

Lack of notation, literature, and good poetry; 

Lack of any scientific method of teaching; 

Apathy of the British government towards this fine art; 

No graded course or standardization of ragas. 
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They say ‘Music is luxury’. It has nothing to contribute to practical life. It lacks practical 
value in day-to-day life, particularly in the materialistic age today. This was the talk of 
people who spoke of culture without knowing its proper definition, for whom music was at 
best a drawing-room decoration. 

As if to falsify the degenerate condition of music, stalwarts like Raja Sourendra Mohan 
Tagore and Rabindra Nath Tagore in Bengal, Maula Bux at Baroda, Pandit Vishnu Digambar 
and V.N. Bhatkhande in Maharashtra were born. States and princes gave a hand to this 
great art. This is true with reference to North Indian music and not to Carnatic or Southern 
music. 

There were great court musicians of high order practically in every princely state and big 
zamindaris; some of the great and rich temples and devotional places like mathas gave 
patronage to musicians, and the present traditional music of India owes its existence to the 
patronage of princely India and the rich trusts of temples; but the general population was 
shy of recognizing and admitting this art in their homes. They condescended to listen to 
good music, but they did not want either to learn it themselves or allow their wards to learn 
it or to have any association with musicians lest the contagion may catch them. Such was 
the miserable picture of music in our society 50 or 60 years ago. 

Here I may point to you one incident which will illustrate the attitude of society towards 
this art: Once upon a time young Jawaharlal Nehru was at Santiniketan to see its working. 
Santiniketan had just been started by our great poet Rabindra Nath Tagore, and so Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was curious to see it. After visiting all the departments including that of 
fine arts, Panditji said, “I don't like this singing and dancing at a time when our whole nation 
is under subjugation. I think it a sheer waste of time and energy”. And then the poet refuted 
Nehru’s charge: “My dear boy, I also heartily wish to throw off this yoke of gulami and 
attain Swarajya, but my conception of Swarajya is not like yours. It is not only made of 
stone and buildings, bread and butter, mills and fine clothes, cars and aeroplanes and 
soldiers and guns, but it is made of all good material things along with our soul-elevating 
traditional culture, fine arts, philosophy, and our broad and humane religion. Lam also one 
of the soldiers who fight for the nation, but with other weapons. I do not want a dead 
Swarajya but a live Swarajya.” It was only then that the value of this fine art dawned upon 


young Jawaharlal. 


Growth of Music Schools 

At the beginning of the 20th century there were no regular music schools or colleges as 
such, excepting one which was at a primary and experimental stage in Baroda. The Tate 
Sayaji Rao Gayakwad was its founder and the late Maula Bux was its principal. Mass music 
training was then unknown, only guru-shishya-pranali, i.c., individual learning of music at 
the feet of the guru was prevalent, and that too at the pleasure of the guru. It used to take 
nearly ten to twelve years for a raw pupil to master the art. The student had to play a double 
Tole: one of the shishya and the other of the attendant, performing menial jobs for the guru 
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without the slightest fear of losing respect. There was no regular course nor books nor 
method of teaching. There were very few musicians who were capable of imparting training 
of ahigh standard. It was only the late Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, the progenitor of 
the modern Hindustani music, who started his famous Gandharva Mahavidyalaya at Lahore 
on the 5th of May 1901 with a view to attracting promising young pupils who could work as 
missionaries and go to every corner of India to spread the message of this sublime art and 
win back its lost glory. I am not here to narrate the life-long struggle of the late Panditji in 
elevating this fine art in the eyes of the general society. He learnt this art at the feet of his 
guru Balkrishna Buva for nearly 12 years with Herculean application, practice, tapasya and 
service. When he was out on tour to demonstrate his art during the last decade of the last 
[19th] century, he saw the innocent apathy towards this fine art and this bad state of affairs 
goaded him to become a missionary for the upliftment of the art. 

Now, to establish a regular school, one must have music books, graded courses of 
studies, a system of notation to write songs, trained teachers, musical instruments, and a 
building. By strong will, persistent efforts, undaunted heart, and with immense sacrifice, 
Pandit Paluskar could build nearly 50 music schools all over India and could produce more 
than 150 pupil-musicians to run these schools. Then his work was supplemented by the 
great music grammarian of our present age—nay, the Father of our Modern Indian Music, 
the late Pandit V.N. Bhatkhande. He gave us the history, rules and regulations, system, 
grammar, and thousands of old, celebrated songs of Hindustani music which were zealously 
kept away from the general public by the old, narrow-minded, miserly musicians. Pandit 
Bhatkhande disclosed the hidden treasure of Sangeet Vidya and made it public property by 
publishing four volumes of music theory and history, linking it with the past and the present 
time, and making available all musical forms (nearly 4000 songs) that he had collected 
during his life-long tours in which he met hundreds of musicians and musicologists. He 
visited many oriental libraries and perused old manuscripts and was thus able to write the 
theory of Hindustani music. Pandit Bhatkhande also, at a later stage, established standard 
music schools at Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, and Lucknow which made their importance felt. 
There were also a galaxy of master musicians like Aghomath Mukerji, Alladiya Khan, Bhaskar 
Buwa, Abdul Karim Khan, Faiyaz Khan, R.B. Dewal, Mr Clements and the like whose solid 
contribution to music cannot be denied. 


Introduction of Music in Educational Institutions 

You will be surprised to learn that the person who first introduced Indian music in educational 
institutions was a European lady, the late Dr Annie Besant. Knowing the value of this fine 
art in the cultural consciousness that one has to build in the young generations of Indians, 
through proper and all-round education, she requested the late Pandit Vishnu Digambar to 
spare a good pupil for the Hindu School started at Banaras around 1905. Thus music got its 
due place along with other subjects to be taught in schools. I don't know about the progress 
in other parts of India but in Uttar Pradesh the Kayastha Pathashala of Allahabad came next 
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to take the bold step of introducing this subject in 1916. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi introduced music in their respective institutions, Santiniketan and Satyagrahashram, 
in 1911 and 1917 respectively, and from 1925 onwards many institutions in U.P. began to 
include music in their curricula. Here I may say that the late D.P. Khattry, the founder of the 
Federation of All India Education Associations, was the first to introduce music in his 
Pandit Prithi Nath High School, Kanpur, against the strong opposition of its managing 
committee. Mr Khattry got his first music teacher from among the pupils of Pandit Vishnu 
Digambar. 

To trace the history further, I may say that in 1936 music was made an optional subject for 
the High School Examination and in 1940 it was elevated to the Intermediate Standard; from 
1948 or 1949 music got its highest place in the university syllabus. I think Banaras Hindu 
University was the first among Indian universities to introduce music as an optional subject 
for girls in B.A.; now, every university in India except for some old and conservative ones 
have included this subject in their courses of studies. 


Old and New Techniques of Teaching Music 

The old technique was confined to individual teaching of music from guru to shishya, In 
this system, there is no scope for class teaching. At the most a guru was able to teach 5 to 
6 students and that too through a process of blind imitation, i.e., the students were to 
reproduce what the guru sang or performed without asking any question as to why and 
wherefore. This sort of teaching was prevalent up to the first quarter of the century. Many 
a shishya played a sedulous ape to his guru. 

When music was given a place as an optional subject along with other subjects in 
educational institutions, with limited and fixed time for its teaching and that too to a whole 
class of 25 to 30 boys and girls, the old method became ineffective. A person like me who got 
his music education in an old-cum-new fashion at the feet of Pandit Vishnu Digambar was 
a bit nervous when first asked to take a class of about 25 children of tender age at P.P.N. 
High School, Kanpur, in July 1926. I was a bit nonplussed, but mustered courage and 
selected two rhythmic songs in simple tunes and sang them before the studentswith some 
crude acting. The students liked them. I asked them to imitate me, piece by piece, phrase by 
phrase, and the next day I got the song written in bold letters on the blackboard. I explained 
its meaning and sang it five times and asked one or two enthusiastic students to reproduce 
it in their own way. Some of the students were quite good at imitating the song, but the 
classical songs I had learnt, I began to think, were quite useless for such class teaching. 

During the span of my thirty years’ service, I have had the opportunity to teach boys 
and girls of different ages, and also adults. I have become so much the wiser for this. I have 
gained ample experience, both pleasant and otherwise, which I think could be profitably 


shared here. ba 
At first, there used to be many handicaps for a music teacher in educational institutions: 
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1. It was altogether a new subject and the majority of the guardians were not in 

favour of allowing their wards to learn the art. 

Heads of institutions were not aware of the difficulties that a music teacher had to 

face by teaching a music class consisting of students of all ages. What an 

embarrassment it was to the poor music teacher when his pupils showed a strong 
urge to learn music, on the one hand, and there was a peremptory ban on their 
singing on the other. 

3, There came up nearly an invincible difficulty —finding a common pitch for the whole 
class, where the voices differed from one another not by full octaves but by one or 
two higher or lower notes. 

4. There was a miserable dearth of good poetry in old musical compositions as is 
required at different stages of education for infants, pre-secondary, secondary, and 
higher classes. 

5. Another stumbling block was unstandardized musical instruments. Whatever 
instruments were available were meant for solo performance and individual 
accompaniment by virtue of being soft in their sounds. A great want of loud 
instruments was felt then as it is felt even now. 

6. I cannot refrain from expressing my painful feeling regarding the lack of a uniform 
standard in teaching music in spite of so-called advancement in music today. 

7. There is a great drawback felt by us in regard to availability of sufficient apparatus 
for ear training; as against this, there is sufficient apparatus for the purpose in 
Western music. 

8. There is a lack of nursery rhymes and action songs. 

9. Again, there is no system of choir singing, and suitable songs for chorus music are 
not available. r 

10. In modern times, there is another challenge thrown in the teeth of classical music. 
There is a tug-of-war between the rigid, dogmatic, monotonous, static music and the 
attractive, fancy-provoking and dynamic music readily available for persons of all 
tastes and ages. 


i) 


Music teachers today work with these handicaps, and while working invent and improvise 
new and original methods of teaching to sustain the interest of students. It is more difficult 
to teach music to children than to adults. Children are apt to play and through play they 
want to learn. It is their psychology to associate the thing to be learnt with something 
concrete. The lesson comes home to them better when something is out there within their 
concrete experience. They love colours, flowers, animals, etc. They have a flickering and 
inquisitive mind. They are full of energy, so they cannot sit quietly at a place for even 15 
minutes. They want plenty of fun and work. 

Taking into consideration these requirements, I have evolved some methods of teaching 
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music to smal} children which I hope will interest you. I don’t profess they are perfect, but 
such seminars are meant for exchanging each other's ideas and experiments and to know 
and to learn from them. Here I may give you some examples which will prove useful in 


imparting the art. 


1. Easy Sa Re Ga Ma for the beginners—it will consist of simple beats with major and 
minor intervals of the primary seven notes woven in a tala of 16 beats. 

2 Action songs of day-to-day life—‘Gubbarewala’, ‘Milkman and Maid’, 

‘Khonchewala’, etc. 

Musical roll call 

Flat or barbell drill with music 

Vocal orchestra 

Lame man's rhythm. 


nw kw 


For the secondary stage, I have composed some musical forms composed of notes 
(swara-malika); the idea of the composition is explained with reference to some concrete 
form. I would like to give a demonstration of some of these compositions [demonstration]. 

At the college stage, the method of teaching would be the same as used in special music 
schools where adults are expected to have an understanding and a strong will to learn this 
art with the help of notation and books. 

The last generation was to some extent unmusical, the next young generation, I hope, 
will be more music-minded; thus the aptitude will grow slowly in the masses. One finds 
different aptitudes in regional or provincial contexts towards the fine arts. The number of 
music-minded people varies from province to province. 

In the post-Independence period, there is promise of healthier development of music as 
our Government has lent a helping hand in bringing music out of the slums to enable it to 
breathe the air of a new life. Some salutary measures have been taken by the state, e.g., 


Establishment of Sangeet Natak Akademi in 1953. 

Introduction of the yearly Presidential Awards to great artists of India. 

Grants- in-aids to different cultural institutions working in this field... : 
Award of scholarships to needy and promising students to pursue further studies. 
Publishing old manuscripts on music, dance and drama. 


MP WN 


These are some of the manifold achievements of our Government. ; ; 
All India Radio is also contributing to this endeavour, taking up work in propagating the 


art on a scale which the Akademi cannot undertake. : 
In the end, I may put forth some suggestions for consideration of this august assembly: 
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To prepare a uniform system of notation for the whole Union of India. 
A board of poets in regional languages, together with music composers, should 
produce new songs to replace the old, hackneyed classical songs. 
To produce simple and meaningful songs suitable for children. 
4. Compulsory teaching of some half-a-dozen national songs or prayers in every school 
throughout India in standard tunes. 
5. Toset up musical choirs in each school which will visit other provinces and exchange 
their talents. 
6. To publish standard books on music for different stages of education. 
7. To introduce chorus-singing and to compose songs suitable for chorus. 


w 


I feel I have taken a lot of your valuable time, but before closing my paper, I would like to 
give a short conclusion together with some humble suggestions: 

1. The first point which I wish to draw the attention of all present is to be wary about 
the pronouncements of those who have very little practical knowledge of this art. Mr Ritter 
meant the same, perhaps, when he wrote the following lines: “About none of the other arts 
has so much nonsense been written as about music. A person scarcely able to distinguish 
one tone or note from another, one air from another, will not hesitate to judge and condemn 
fine musical works in a most imperative manner. Nay, I have seen criticisms, novels, and 
sketches on musical subjects—written by persons who could not sing or play the simplest 
tune and to whom theory was ferra incognita.” 

2. Much constructive work has been done by the Akademi. I would request the Akademi 
to lend a helping hand in the furtherance of the cause of music by inviting suggestions for 
a uniform course of studies in music throughout the country, and by giving it its own final 
stamp of approval. 

3. Another dire need in this field is standardization of music examinations, diplomas 
and degrees in music. It is high time for the Akademi to take the initiative to invite cooperation 
among the certifying institutions of music and to put their standards at par with one another. 

4. One of the most fruitful achievements of the Akademi under this head would be to 
take up some 40 to 50 common ragas and to resolve the disputed issues about their grammar 
and structure. 

5. We are deeply indebted to the Akademi for holding music festivals and seminars 
here in Delhi. May I request the Akademi to spread out these seminars and festivals more 
widely by holding sessions in different provinces by rotation? This will strengthen ties of 
love and mutual understanding between artists and people of different provinces. 

I once again thank you for your patient hearing. 


